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Voiome III. 


‘SHFelect Cales. 


THE FIRST QUARRELs OR THE WIFE'S WARNING. 


pY 4s VADY OF MARYLAND. 














“My love,” said Edward Lyndsay to his young wife, as 
he entered their comfortable parlor, “I am sorry that I could 
not be with you sooner; bat I am now at your service for 
the remainder of the evening. Are you ready to walk?” 

“Yes,” answered his wife, drawing on her gloves; ‘ but 
what detained you so long? I have been waiting nearly an 
hour.” 

“T am sorry to have kept you waiting; but just as I was 
about to leave my office, I received a message from my sis- 
ter, requesting me to call and accompany her to Mr. Orme’s, 
the dentist, and I have but just retarned from there.”’ 

Mrs. Lyndsay withdrew the hand which her husband had 
taken, and reseated herself on the sofa. 

“Come, my dear; we shall be too late. What do you 
wait for?” 

“Tt is already late, and I have now given up the idea 
of walking. If every one has claims on your time, which 
are to be attended to before those of your wife, she will with- 
draw hers altogether.” 

Lyndsay desisted from his attempts to regain possession 
of the withdrawn hand of his wife, and, regarding her flushed 
and angry countenance with something very like disgust, he 
left the apartment. As he closed the door, a lady, who had 
been sitting at a distant window, and who had been an un- 
noticed observer of this little scene, advanced to the sofa on 
which Mrs. Lyndsay was now extended, endeavoring in vain 
to smother her sobs. 

“& My dear Emma,” she said, in a sweet though mournful 
voice, “look up and listen to me. I have unwillingly wit- 
nessed the little disturbance which occurred between yon 
and your husband. Dearest Emma, you are treading on 
dangerous ground : do not, as you value you happiness, ad- 
vance one step further!” 

The earnestness of Mrs. Graham’s manner aroused the 
attention of her companion. She checked her sobs, and lis- 
tened attentively while her friend resumed : 

“{-kaow the cause of your uneasiness, but Edward will 
not yield to what he will consider mere caprice — and by in- 
dulging an exacting, jealous temper, you will alienate his 
affection, and render both him and yourself miserable.” 

“ Bat is it-not very hard to be neglected in the very first 
month afier marriage ?” 

Tt is very hard to be neglected at any time,” said Mrs. 
Graham, sighing ; “but you, my dear, have surely no ground 
for complaint on that subject.” 

‘You do not know, then,” said Emma, weeping afresh 
as she spoke, “that I desired Mr. Lyndsay to come home at 
three o'clock, to go out with me, and that when he came it 
wanted only ten minutes of four; and all that time he was 
attending to his sister, whose claims on him are surely not 
superior to mine,” 

“Certainly mot, my dear, but his sister was in pain. I 
know she has been suffering with the toothache, and waited 
only Dr. Orme’s return to have her tooth extracted. But, 
my dear child, let this little incident teach you to know your- 
self, and to guard against that complaining, jealous disposi- 
tion, by which.so many wives render their homes unhappy, 
and drive their husbands to seek for comfort elsewhere.” 

Mrs. Graham paused, and covered her face for'an instant. 
When she removed the handkerchief, her features were calm, 
bat even more pale and sad than asual, and her voice trem- 
bled a little as she said — 

“I will tell you @ story, Emma, which will impress ‘on 
your mind the importance of what I have been saying. May 
it, my dear young friend, prove to you a tale of warning! 

“I was married in baat. began Mrs. Graham, 
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“to one whom I loved with my whole soul, and by whom I 
was equally beloved in return. Young as I was, when I 


married, I had seen a good deal of life, and witnessed many 
instances of conjugal unhappiness. I fancied, however, that 


'T could trace all these to some error of conduct on the part 


of my temale friends, and I thought that I should be able to 
avoid all such errors, and to exhibit an example of perfect 
domestic happiness. 

‘‘ T did not know myself, yet I have sometimes thought that 
hed my husband been less indulgent at the commencement 
of our married life, I might have avoided those errors which 
wrecked alike his peace and my own. I expected to have 
calls on my forbearance, and I was prepared to meet them ; 
but I was not prepared for the unbounded indulgence, the 
almost idolatrous devotion with which I was treated by my 
husband. Every moment that he could steal from business, 
(he was a lawyer, and in extensive practice,) was devoted 
tome; his former friends were neglected, and he seemed to 
live or to enjoy life only in my society. I felt my power, but 
I had not wisdom enough to perpetuate it by enjoying it with 
moderation, and by endeavoring to provide for the time 
when the intoxication of passion should have passed away. 
My weak brain was turned. I conceived the devotion of my 
husband to be only a just tribute to my charms, and, grow- 
ing daily more jealous and exacting, I resented as an en- 
fringement of my rights any attempt on the part of his friends 
to interest him in the political or other affairs of the day. 
Arthur Graham submitted to my exactions, because he con- 
sidered them proofs of my affection; yet as months rolled 
by, although his fondness for me continued unabated, he 
seemed to miss the society of the friends who used to circle 
round him, and whose visits I discouraged, because I thought 
they attracted too much of my husband’s attention, which I 
desired to absorb exclusively myself. 

“ Sometimes Arthur, would prolong his absence an hour 
or two beyond the usual time of his return home ; and on 
these occasions, although I did not openly complain or re- 
proach him, yet I received him with floods of tears, and with 
pathetic lamentations on his declining love. Then he would 
soothe me, ‘and endeavor, by even more tender, devoted at- 
tention, to heal my wounded feelings. 

‘One morning my husband came in at an unusual hour, 
and with a countenance and manner which denoted that 
something pleasant had occurred. He tol@me that he had 
met in the street an old college friend, who, with his sister, 
had just arrived from the South, and was at one of the hotels. 

“*Get ready, my love,’ he added, ‘to go with me to see 
them.’ 

“TI complied with his request, and on the way he said, 
‘Henry Aubrey is going further north on business, but as 
the travelling at this season is not pleasant, he will leave 
his sister here till he returns, which will be in about a week.’ 

‘“‘ My husband paused, but I did not reply, and he added, 
‘I wish you to invite Miss Aubrey to stay the period of her 
brother’s absence with us. You will find her a pleasant 
companion, for she is both intelligent and amiable, and is 
beloved by all who know her well.’ 

“ There was something in this speech, particularly in the 
conclusion of it, that displeased me — so I answered with a 
deep sigh, ‘I do not wish for any society but yours; and if 
you felt for me as you used to do, mine would be sufficient 
for yourhappiness. As it is not, you must invite whom you 
please to your own house, but I hope you will excuse me 
from being instrumental in bringing this accomplished young 
lady to contrast with your poor, faded, unhappy wife.’ 

“I looked at my husband, expecting as usual to be flatter- 
ed and caressed into cheerfulness, but his face was averted 
from me, and he did not press the hand which rested on his 
arm. Sol went on with increasing ill-humor, veiled, how- 
ever, under an appearance of wounded feeling : 

“«T shall not presame to oppose your inviting Miss Aubrey 
to your house; bat as I do pot feel equa} to entertaining a 
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learned lady, I shall either confine myself to my own apart- 
ment, or go into the country during the time of her visit.’ 

“ Arthur looked me fall in the face, as I uttered the last 
words, and this, his first look of displeasure, fell coldly upon 
my heart, producing a sickening apprehension of some con- 
sequence fatal to my happiness. I would.have unsaid my 
words, but we were now entering the hotel, and in a few 
minutes more were in the presence of Miss Aubrey and her 
brother. Jane Aubrey was a fine looking girl, and her 
countenance was sprightly and agreeable, though by no 
means beautiful. I attempted -to overcome my ill-humér, 
and to make such cordial advances to her as I knew would 
be agreeable-to my husband, and, as she met me more than 
half way, we weré soon engaged in a conversation, supported 
on her part with ease and gaiety, and on mine with ill-dis- 
sembled cheerfulness. The gentlemen were engaged in talk- 
ing over their old college adventures, and did not seem to 
notice what passed at our end of the room. Here was new 
ground of complaint. My husband was in my society, yet 
was not absorbed by me ; his attention was given to another, 
and though that other was the friend and companion of his 
youth, whom he had not seen for years, yet that was no ex- 
cuse in my eyes for what I deemed an injury to my feelings. 
I could scarcely restrain my tears, when my attention was 
claimed by Mr. Aubrey, who said, as he advanced to the 
sofa, on which J was seated with his sister — 

“+Mrs. Graham, I am about to take a great liberty ; noth- 
ing less than to solicit your hospitality for my sister. The 
inclemency of the weather forbids her accompanying me, as 
she intended doing, to the end of my journey, and I do not 
like the id.ca of Jeaving her alone at @ hotel; so I must clein: 
the privilege of a very old friend of your hostaad: wid beg 
you to take care of her during the week that I shall be ab- 
sent.’ 

“ Of course I could only bow and express my gratification , 
at the prospect of Miss Aubrey’s company ; and it being set- 
ued that she should come to us in the-evening after her 
brother had departed, Arthar and myself returned home, and 
I spent the next hour in shedding tears of ill-humor, without, 
however, having them wiped away by my husband, accord- 
ing to his usual wont. 

‘In the evening Miss Aubrey came, and to make amends 
for the coolness and reserve of my manner, Mr. Graham 
treated her with redoubled attention. He staid at home all 
the evening, and postponed some important business, for the 
purpose of entertaining our guest, and of preventing her 
perceiving and being mortified by my want of cordiality and 
kindness. My heart swelled as I perceived this, and under 
pretence of a violent headache, I retired to my apartment 
before tea, leaving my guest to do the honors of the table. 
I expected my husband would have followed me, bat he did 
net, and when at last he did come, I assailed him with bitter 
reproaches, and spoke of Miss Aubrey in terms of which I 
blush to think. Arthur heard me for some time in gloomy 
silence ; at length he too became excited, and for the first 
time he spoke to me harshly and sternly, commanding me 
on pain of his lasting displeasure, to treat Miss Aubrey with 
the respect and attention due to her as the sister of his friend, 
and a guest in his house. ‘ He seemed to be perfectly aware 
that the tears I shed arose from ill temper, and not from 
wounded feeling, and without making the slightest effort to 
soothe or conciliate me, he resigned himself to repose, and 
left me to spend the night in devising plans to mortify and 
distress the innocent girl, whom I chose to fancy was trying 
to supplant me in the affections of my husband. Morning _ 
brought with it calmer thoughts, and I commanded myself 
sufficiently to treat Miss Aubrey with politeness, if not with 
kindness or cordiality. She, however, was not destitute of 
penetration, and in the course of that day she found or in- 
vented some excuse for returning to the hotel. My husband 
was exceedingly vexed at this occurrence; and a little 
alarmed for the consequences of my impradence, I added 
















my entreaties to his 10 prevail on our geen to continue with | 
us till the arrival of her brother. The young lady, however. 
had too minch proper pride to remain where she could not 
but perceive she was unwelcome. I suppose she wrote to 
her brother, for he returned in a very few days, and they 
departed for the Soath. My conduct on this occasion gave 
® severe blow to theaffection of my husband. He was ander 
obligations to the Aubreys for kindness and attention re- 
ceived from them while he was at college with Henry, and 
his pride, as well as his better feelings, were wounded by my 
treatment of his friends. From this period he began to seek 
for amusement abroad, and his own fireside was deserted 
and solitary. The birth of our child, however, recalled some 
portion of his former tenderness, and had I had the wisdom 
to control my imperious and exacting temper, we. might still, 
have been happy.. But nothing less than the absolute, ex- 
clasive dominion I once possessed, would now satisfy me ; 
and taking advantage of my situation, I required from my 
Arthur the most unreasonable sacrifice of time and atten- 
tion. 

“ One day he informed me that his only sister (who with 
widowed mother resided in a distant village,) was married. 
and that he bad invited his mother, who was aged and in- 
firm, to live with us. 

“*She will, I hope,’ said he, ‘be a comfort to us both. 
Bhe will assist you in the management of the child, and her 
society will enliven you during the hours when I am com- 
pélied to be absent. I shall go for her to-morrow.’ 

“] was not pleased with this arrangement, because I had | 
not been consulted, and because I thought my husband ought! 








































terminate its brief existence. 














not to wish for any other society than mine. I said nothing, | 


affection she manifesicd for me, and her devotion to my 
babe, would have won my heart, had it not been that I saw) 






jon than for mine; that he staid more at home on her ac-|| ; 
¢ount, and that in all cases in which we differed as to the! 






sustained her judgment. I could not brock this, and I soon) 
commenced a system of conduct, which, while it afforded | ‘feeling. My husband was perfectly sensible of his situation. 


pressed, and her infirmities increasing, she was confined | all his former tenderness ; he called me his dearest Caroline, 


every moment that could be spared from the cares of busi-| last faint breath exhaled from his lips. 


removed from our house? My demand was peremptorily| 
refused, and Arthur added some words expressive of the| 





of nature, for my husband died insolvent. 


of my situation, ye came and carried me to her happy home. 
I have resided with her ever since, assisting in the education 
of her children, and endeavoring to contribute to their hap-/ 


cating what had occurred, to the personal attendant of the old, 

lady. She repeated it tu her mistress, and the next morning, ; 
soon after my husband had goné to his office, I was surprised) 
to receive a visit in my chamber from his mother. She was! 





feeble. | incur when you venture to trifle with the feelings of your 
“*] have come, Caroline,’ she said, in a kind but very!) husband.” 


serious tone, ‘to bid you farewell, and to speak one warning 
word tv you before it is too late. I know all that bas passed 
between you and my son, and I beseech you to pause while | and to promise both him and herself that this, as it had been 


it is yet time. Do not force from you the heart of your hus-|| their frst, so it should be their last quarrel.— Phil. Sat. Cour. 





band. Do pat deprive your innocent child of its father!’ 


THE FORSAKEN GIRL. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


_ “She appeared deeply affecied, and some minutes passed | 

before she added — 
“*T am going, for I will not be the cause of disunion be-| 

tween my son and his wife, nor will I consent to be the in-| They parted —as all lovers part — 

Mmate of any house against the wishes of its mistress.’ She with her wrung and broken heart: 
“ The old lady spoke with dignity, and after caressing my But he, rejoicing he is free, 


infant, she took a kind but somewhat formal leave of me. Bounds like the captive from his chain, 
+ And wilfully believing she 











‘} will not attempt to paint the scene which ensued when||demnation, it is that of trifling with the inestimable gift o' 
my. husband returned from his office, and found that his|| woman’s affection. The female heart may be compared i 
mother had agisen from her sick bed and left his house./|a delicate harp —over which the breathings of early affection 
driven thence by the ill treatment of his wife. Suffice it to| wander, until each tender chord is awakened to tones of in 
tell you that my mother-in-law lived but a few weeks after||effable sweetness. It is the music of the soul which is thu: 
her removal, and that the physicians attributed her death toj/called forth —a music sweeter than the fall of fountains o: 
her leaving her chamber, and to the exposure consequent on|jthe song of Houri in the Moslem’s Paradise, But woe for 
a change of residence. This event, while it awakened the!'the delicate fashioing of that harp, if a change pass over the 


most st bitter remorse in my bosom, (ee in é thet Pn my hes. 
band feelings little short of hatred towards me, the unhappy 
cause of his mother’s death. In vain I humbled myself ai 
his feet, and with tears of real penitence besought him to par- 
don, love me once more. He spurned me from him with 
looks of horror and contempt, nor could all my entreaties 
obtain from him one look or word of forgiveness. While 
my child-lived, however, there was still a tie between us, 
and I looked forward to the time when it would plead with 
its father for forgiveness for its most unhappy mother. 
That time never came. My infant pined away by slow de- 
grees, till even to me it was evident that a few hours would 


“On the evening of its death, as I hung in speechless 
agony over my babe, my husband entered the room. He 
advanced to the little crib, and the big tears rolled down his 
cheeks as he marked the convulsive struggles of the suffering 
child. I ventured to take his hand —he did not withdraw it. 
Even he, harsh and stern as he had grown, could not repulse 
a mother at the death-bed of her child, and in that hour of 
unutierable agony a faint hope for the future dawned upon 
my soul. But my infant died, and as I closed its little eyes 
and composed its limbs for the grave, I felt a sad conviction 
that with it were buried not only the mother’s joy, but the 
last hope of the wretched wife. My fears were prophetic. 
After the death of our child, Arthur absented himself more 
frequently from his cheerless home. His affairs fell into 
disorder, and he abandoned himself to habits of the most||s 
reckless dissipation. One day as I was seated in my solitary 
chamber, an unusual bustle below attracted my attention. 
'|T descended the stairs, and the blood froze in my veins as I| 
however, and in a few days my mother-in-law arrived. She|| beheld my husband supported in the arms of several men, 
was & dignified old lady, and her gentleness of manner, the|} with the blood streaming from his breast. He had quar- 
relled with one of his companions in a gambling house — a 
duel was the consequence, and my unhappy Arthur had re- 
or fancied that Arthur showed more deference for her opin-|| ceived his death wound. He was laid on a bed, and a sur- 
geon was summoned, who pronounced his wound fatal, and/ 
that a few hours would terminate his sufferings. He lived, 


treatment proper for the child, (a sickly, delicate infant,) he, [nig In till the next morning, and during that Jast sad 
night I received all the consolation which I was capable of 


the old lady no tangible ground of complaint, rendered her and after a long interview with a clergyman, he appeared 
life in my house uncomfortable. Her spirits became de- composed and resigned to his fate. He embraced me with 


entirely to her chamber, in which my husband now passed, his beloved wife, and his head rested on my bosom till Pa 


“ness, Will you believe that I was jealous even of the al “ When I recovered from the long illness which succeeded| 
tention he paid to his sick parent, and that I had the barbar-|| the death of my husband, I found myself in a state of utter, 


ity to demand, as an evidence of his love, that she should be | destitution. I had no parents, nor any near relations ; nor 
had I a home or the means to supply the commonest wants 


disgust and horror with which my unnatural proposition had|} ‘God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, and even for 
inspired him. Words ran high between us, and we were} me an asylum was provided. The mother of Edward Lynd-||\ 
overheard by the servants, who lost no time in communi- | say had been the friend of my early life, and when she heard 


piness. My story isended ; and now, Emma, you will under-| 
leaning. on the arm of her maid, and was evidently very|| stand my admonitions, and realize the fearful hazard you, 


Mrs. Graham left the room as she spoke, and the self-con- 
victed bride sought her husband, to obtain his forgiveness, 


and a carriage being in waiting, she got into it and drove to ; 

: ; d her libe: in. L. E. Landon. 
a boarding house a few squares from the street in which we ee ee 
resided. Ir there is any act which deserves deep and bitter con- 








love which first called forth its hidden harmonies. Let neg- 
lect and cold unkindness sweep over its delicate strings, and 
they will break one after another — slowly perhaps— but 
surely. Onvisited and unrequited by the light of love, the 
soul-like melody will be hashed in the stricken bosom -- like 
the mysterious harmony of the Egyptian statue, before the 
coming of the sunrise. 

I have been wandering among the graves —the lonely and 
solemn graves. I love at times todoso. I feel a melan. 
choly not unallied to pleasure, in communing with the resting 
place of those who have gone before me —to go forth alone 
among the thronged tombstones, rising from every grassy 
undulation like the ghostly sentinels of the departed. And 
when I kneel above the narrow mansion of one whom I have 
known and loved in life, I feel a strange assurance that the 
spirit of the sleeper is near me a viewless and ministering 
angel. It is a beautiful philosophy, which has found its 
way unsought for and mysteriously into the silence of my 
heart — and if it be only a dream —the unreal imagery of 
fancy —I pray God that I may never awaken from the 
beautiful delusion. 

I have been this evening by the grave of Emily. It has 
a plain white tombstone half hidden by flowers, and you 
may read its mournfal epitaph in the clear moonlight, which 
falls upon it like the smile of an angel, through an opening 
in the drooping branches. Emily was a beaatifal girl — the 
fairest of our village maidens. I think I see her now, as 
she looked when the loved one, the idol of her affections, 















































was near her with his smile of conscious and exulting 
love. She had then seen but eighteen summers, and her 
whole being seemed woven of the dream of her first pas- 
sion. The object of her love was a proud and wayward 
being, whose haughty spirit never relaxed from its habitual 
sternness, save when he found himself in the presence of 
the young and beautiful creature who had trusted her all 
on the “ventare of her vow,” and who loved him with 
the confiding earnestness of a pure and devoted heart. Na- 
ture had deprived him of the advantages of outward grace 
and beauty ; and it was the abiding consciousness of this, 
which gave to his intercourse with society a character of 
pride and sternness. He felt himself in some degree re- 
moved from his fellow-men by the partial fashioning of 
Natore; and he scorned to seek a nearer affinity. His 
mind was of an exalted bearing, and prodigal of beauty. 
The flowers of poetry wore in his imagination a perpetual 
|| blossoming ; and it was to his intellectual beauty that Emily 
knelt down, bearing to the altar of her ido} the fair flowers 



























ijof her affection, even as the dark-eyed daughters of the 
ancient Gheber spread out their offerings from the gardens 
of the East upon the altar of the Sun. 

There is a surpassing strength in a love like that of 
|| Emily’s; it has nothing gross, nor low, nor earthly in its 
yearnings ; it has its source in the deeper fountains of the 








human heart, and is such as the redeemed and sanctified 
from earth migh* feel for another in the fair land of spi- 
rits. Alas! that sach be vnrequited*—or turned back in 
‘coldness and darkness upon the crushed heart of its giver! 

|| They parted—Emily and her lover —but not before 
||they had vowed eternal constancy to each other. The one 








[returned to the quiet of her home—to dream over again 

the scenes of her early passion —to count, with untiring 
eagerness, the hours of separation —and to weep over the 
the long interval of “hope deferred.” The other went with 
a strong heart to mingle with the world, girded with pride 
and impelled forward by ambition. He found the world 
cold, and callous, and selfish, and his own spirit sensibly 
took the hue of those around him. He shat his eyes upon 
the past; it was too pure and mildly beautiful for the 
sterner gaze of his mauhood. He forgot the passion of 
boyhood, all beautiful and holy as it was; he turned not 
back to the young and lovely and devoted girl, who had 
poured out to him, in the confiding earnestness of woman’s 
confidence, the wealth of her affections. He came not back 
to fulfill the vow which he had plighted. 

Slowly and painfully the knowledge of her lover’s infi- 
delity came over the sensitive heart of Emily. She sought 
‘or a time to shut out the horrible suspicion from her mind ; 
she half doubted the evidence of her own senses ; she could 
aot believe that ke was a traitor, for her memory had trea- 
<ured every token of his affection, every impassioned word 
ind every endearing smile of his tenderness. But the trath 
‘ame at Jast— the doubtful spectre which had long haunted 
yer, and from which she had turned away, as if it were sin 
.o look upon it, now stood before her a dreadfal and unes- 
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capable vision of reality. There was one burst of passion-|/burst forth in all their spleador. He has called about him || that ceaseless, € al m iS face, he sees a charm 
ate tears — the overflow of that fountain of affliction which || the elements of the storm, and made, as it were, a plaything which can neve forgonen. ‘What man ever forgot the 
quenches the last ray of hope in the desolate bosom—and|/of the lightning. Kings, at the head of nations, ave doing|/steep hill whieh Re cli bed in ehildhobd — the ‘rock in the 
she was calm; for the struggle was over, and she gazed || homage to his genius. . The proudest and loveliest of earth,||sea where he plamted hisfoot, as he began to fish — the 
steadily and with the awful.confidence of one whose hopes/jthe terrible in war, and the mighty in council, are bending || brook over used. to leap, in his ‘buoyancy, or the 
are not of earth, upon the dark valley of death whose shad-|)like worshippers at the shrine of his intellect. tree under whose shac he used toread? He returns to 
ow was already around her. Romantic as this may seem, there was nothing of romance |/childhood’s home, afier many long years. The hair on his 
It was a beautiful evening of summer, that I saw her for||or poetry in the temperament of Franklin. He indeed|/head has turned gray; the generation who were born with 
the last time. The sun was just sitting behind a long line|/sought out new paths, and looked deep into the phenomena him, have passed away ; the dwellings have altered : but he 
of blue and undulating hills, touching their tall summits || of nature, and the character of man — but it was no flight of|}can recollect the countenance of each rock ; can commune - 
with a radiance like the halo which circles the dazzling||his imagination that overlooked the false and limited bound-|/with the aged tree that sheltered his boyhood ; and go back 
brow of an angel, and all nature had put on the rich garni-//ary of science. It was the fixed glance of an inquisitive, |/to the morning of life, as he treads the little foot-path that 


ture of greenness and blossom. As I approached the quiet|| but disciplined mind. winds through the village grave-yard.— Todd’s Great Cities. 
and secluded dwelling of the once happy Emily, I found the}; Take Perkins for another example Phau ————————=&_—X—X—X—«—«—XXkhlKaKvVe 
door of the little parlor thrown open ; and a female voice, of} high reputation in his native country, and in Europe. Yet Select poetry p " 
a sweetness which could hardly be said to belong to earth,|/had this man contented himself with lisiless activity — had 
stole out upon the soft summer air. It was like the breath-|/he relaxed in the least from his habits of severe study and THE GRAVES OF THE DEAD. 
ing of an Zolian lute to the gentlest visitation of the ze-|| patient investigation, he would have been at this moment Whiisviie — thee’ ilieang the’ dead 
phyr. Involuntarily I paused to listen, and these words — I||the very reverse of all he is—an unregarded and indolent Beneath thy feet they sleep; 
shall never forget them —came upon my ear like the low/|sojourner on the great theatre of human‘action. Talk of - Speak low! — break not the silence dread 
and melancholy music which we sometifhes hear in dreams :|| genius as you may — speak of it as unsought for, an imme- * That here its reign doth keep! 
diate revelation of transcendant power — whatever it has Tread lightly! thou dost walk among 

b lled, or whatever it may be, it is useful and glorious ee eee of Cute oo 

pee Pipe = Pes . st O’er earth the cloud of death hath hung— 
lonly in those who have struggled with passion and circum- ie lhe. her ettichen seit 
stance, and built up by slow and almost imperceptible de- Tiede lightly! woutdet then will be 
grees, the temple of their greatness. There may be at times The echoes of the place? 
a phenomenon of mind which bursts forth at once in the fall Intruder! wouldst thou dare to break 
| possession of power, like Pallas, from the brow of the infidel The death sicep of thy race? 
deity. It may flash out like a comet in the starry heaven of Tread lightly ! the very air around 
intelleet — dazzling and flaming for a moment, but it will rermanerredi-s mutha. 
Kaladi & g : . Disturb not with unholy suund 
leave no traces of its path, no gem of light and knowledge The stillness of its gloom ! 
the horizon, over which it has hurried. 






























































6 Oh! no—I do not fear to die; 

For hope and faith are bold — 

And life is but a weariness, 
And earth is strangely cold. 

In view of death’s pale solitude 
My spirit hath not mourned ; 

*Tis kinder than forgotten love, 
Of friendship unreturned ! | 











And 1 could pass the shadowed land 
In rapture all the while— 

If one who now is far away, 
Were near me with his smile, 

It seems a dreary thing to die 
Forgotten and alone — 

Unuheeded by our dearest love — 
The smiles and tears of one! 




















Here sleeps ambition, that in life _ 
Its stern eye never closed; © 
The restless spirit, from its strife 
In death alone reposed. = 
Here beauty sleeps — its youthful bloom 
Cut down in pleasure’s hour: 
Within the grave’s dark, dismal gloom, 
Wasteth that lovely flower. 






RELIGION, 

We pity the man who has no religion in his heart—no 
high and irresistible yearning after a better and holier exist- 
ence — who is contented with the sensuality and grossness 
of earth — whose spirit never revolts at the darkness of his 
| prison house, nor exults at the thought of its final emancipa- 

perennial) - be = jtion. We pity him, for he affords no evidence of his high 

The holiest dew of Ena flowers, origin—no manifestation of that intellectual prerogative, 

Affection’s kindly tear!” which renders him delegated lord of the visible creatibn. 

It was the voice of Emily. * o ine  4e He can rank no higher than animal nature; the spiritual 
She was leaning on the sofa as I entered the apartment — could were: or ~ wary - To seek fortenmizqustemeqots, 
her thin white hand resting on her Bible.. She rose and||'? ste? with ¢ hounrifal heed to depraved. aed. strange 


Jcomed me with a melancholy smile. It played over her appetites, are the attributes of the animal alone, To limit 
featares for a moment, flushing her cheek with a slight and our hopes and aspirations to this life and this world, is like 
sudden glow, and then passed away, leaving in its stead the remaining for ever in the place of our birth, without ever 
wanness and mournfal beauty of the dying. It has been lifting the veil of the visible horizon, which bent over in- 
said that death is always terrible to look upon. But to the Pree tebiaiisst: 21 : 
stricken Emily, the presence of the destroyer was like the here, y e- > te eeaiegs ai ba age. ane 
ministration of an angel of light and holiness. She was poly, seme AE the nnkeybiog finer of meee, mien 
passing off to the land of spirits like the melting of a sunset om mom - me = sep igsssee alien lal natgsabnigs Reyne 
cloud into the blue of heaven — stealing from existence like poSurnce, stealing .in, 20, it. were, nnamares npon the. beers. 


the strain of ocean music when it dies away slowly and It comes quietly, and without excitement. It has no terror, 
sweetly upon the moonlight waters. no gloom in its approaches. It does ngt rouse up the pas- 


A few days afier, { stood by the grave of Emily. The sions ; it is untrammelled by the creeds and unshadowed by 


villagers had gathered together one and all, to pay the last the*superstitions of man. It is fresh from the hands of its 
tribute of respect and affectica to the lovely sleeper. ‘They author —and glowing from the immediate Presence of the 
mourned her loss with a deep-and sincere lamentation; Great Spirit which pervades and quickens it. It looks out 
they marvelied that one so young and beloved should yield! from every star. It is on the sailing cloud, in the visible 
herself up to melancholy, and perish in the spring time of wind. It is among the hills aod valleys of earth; where 
her existence, But they knew not the hidden arrow which = eran ae he. thle aimaaphene of 
had rantcled in her boson — the slow and secret withering of eternal winter, or where the mighty forest fluctuates before 
her heart. She had borne the calamity in silence, in the the strong wind, with its dark waves of green foliage. It is 
uncomplaining quietude of one who felt there are woes spread out like a legible language upon the broad face of the 
which may not ask for sympathy — afflictions, which like unsleeping ocean. It is the Poetry of nature. It is this up- 
the cancer, concealed in the heart of some fair blossoms, are lifts the spirit within us, until it is tall enough to overlook 


discovered only by the untimely decay of their victim. the shadows of our place of probation — which breaks, link 
after link, the chains which bind us to materiality — and 


Ghoter Brtracts 7 which opens to imagination a world of spiritual beauty and 


holiness. 
EEE 


INDUSTRY AND APPLICATION. THE SCENES OF CHILDHOOD. 

‘ FRawkuin has given you a lesson rich with salutary in-|| Tag man who spent his childhood in the country, loves 
struction. Toil, unremitted and zealous toil ; severe, search-||his native hills ; he loves the fields which lie in sight of his 
ing, and untiring thought, occupied both his mind and his] father's door. Every tree and shrub is connected with some 
body. You who have read his memoirs —(who has not ?)— pleasant recollection of childhood. Was he born at the foo: 
have only to contrast your own situations with that of this/of the lofty mountain? The first thing upon which he fixed 
persevering mechanic. Imagine yourselves the rudely dress-|| his eye, in the morning, was its top, gilded by the rising 
ed and ungainly boy wending his way, homeless and penny-||sun, and upon that, too, his eye rested the last thing in the 
Jess, throogh the streets of Philadelphia. Look again, and levening, as its head faded away in darkness. Was he born 
how is he changed! The materials of bis greatness, ar-||on the spot where the land and the ocean meet? To him 
Fanged and strengthened by years.of painful exertion, havellihere is no music like the hoarse voice of the ocean; and in 







The fairest of the fair — 
The very flowers he loved to twine 
At twilight in my hair. 










Here passion now is passionless, 
The wild blood boils no more ; 

Faded the cheek of loveliness, 
Its spell forever o’er, 

Here love, the heart strings never thrills, 
Nor pride the humble scorns — 

No faith betrayed, the broken-hearted kills, 

No envy pierces with its thorns. 


Oh! plant my grave with pleasant flowers, | 
| 












No pride of birth holds here its sway, 
Death is the only King ; 

He has given his subjects to decay, 
For the worms’ banqueting. 

The hanghtiest monarch of the East, 
When in the cold earth lain, 

Yields not the worm a richer feast 

Thf&n the lowliest of his train. 
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Tread lightly, then! this solemn place ; 
Should check thy rude advance ; ‘i 
Within its regions dark — a space 
Is thy inheritance ! 
Tread lightly, then! as thou wouldst have 
Others to tread o’er thee: 
Speak low ! — oh, breathe not o’er the grave 
The words of gaiety t Vicksburg Daily Whig. 


Gartettes. 































Oniain of the expression, “ You can't pull wool over my eyes.” 
—‘+ Have you any real beaver hats here?” said a dry look- 
ing Yankee, on entering a hat store. 

“ There’s one —a splendid article!” said the clerk, hand- 
ing the man a hat which looked more as though the iur had 
come from the pelt of a sheep, than that of a beaver.” 

‘“ This a beaver?” said the Yankee, eyeing the hat close 
ly. “ Look here, stranger, you can’t pull wool over my eyes 
so easy as all that comes ww.” ; : 













Goon Doctrine. — Thomas Jefferson, after he had retired 
from the Presidency, remarked that the habit of using ardent 
spirits by shen in public offices, had occasioned more trouble 
and more injury to the public service than any other circum- 
stance during his administration. .“ And were I to com- 
mence again,” said Mr. Jefferson, “the first question I 
would ask, with regard to every candidate for office, should 
be, Is he addicted to the use of ardent spirits?” 






























Ir is possible that a wise and good man may be persuaded 
to engage in play ; but it is impossible that a professed or 
habitual gambler should be a wise and good man. 
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LITHOGRAPHY, | 
Lirnoeraray is the art of printing from stone. 


ple from the art of printing from movable types, wooden 
blocks, or copper or other plates. The process consists in 


writing on a particular kind of Stone, and from thence work- 
ing off, by a press, any number of copies, the writing thus 
standing in relief on the stone like raised letters. The pecu- 


liar value of this ingenious art is in the cheapness and ease 


with which it accomplishes impressions of pictorial delinea- 


tions or manuscripts. The discovery of the lithographic art 
was made, upwards of thirty years since, by Senefelder, a 
native of Germany —a country to which the human race is 
also indebted for the more noble art of printing from types ; 
but since that period very great improvements have been 
made upon it in Britain. 

The history of the origin of lithography is instructive, and 
affords to the young an additional instance of the triumph 
of genius over poverty and its attendant disadvantages. 
Like every new invention, when first attempted to be brouglit 
into notice, it met with all the obstacles which ignorance and 
prejudice could throw in its way ; and it was not till after 
several years of laborious perseverance, accompanied with 
all the evils attendant on very limited means, that the inven- 
tor succeeded in establishing his reputation, and gaining for 
the new art its due degree of admiration. 

Senefelder relates, with the greatest candor, that having 
become an author, and at the same time being so poor that 
he could not raise the necessary funds for the printing of his 
work with a view to publication, he endeavored to devise 
some method by which his object might be attained ; and, 
after much anxious consideration, he resolved on attempting 
to accomplish it with his own hands. With this view, his 
attention was first directed to several original and curious 
modes of stereotype, some of which he considerably matured ; 
and had his circumstances at this period been such asto admit 
of his devoting a sufficient time to the perfecting of this first 
part of his undertaking, it is questionable whether his talents 
would have ever been forced into that particular line of study, 
which, in the end, acquired for his name so great a celebrity. 
“The same remark is applicable to some of the other inge- 
nious attempts which preceded his great discovery. For a 
time, however, plan succeeded plan, each being abandoned 
in turn, as new and more plausible theories struck his fancy, 
and in this way did he persevere, for many months, with 
various degrees of success, but without the necessary re- 
sults; and he at last relinquished this course of experiments 
altogether, as presenting too many obstacles to be overcome 
by an individual in his circumstances. 

« Disappointed, but not disheartened, in not having been so 
successful in his operations as he had anticipated, we next 
find him attempting to realize his hopes by substituting 
plates of copper and tin for his metal and composition blocks ; 
bat this second course of experiments was attended with 
little better success than the former; for, after much labor, 
and numerous trials with the etching needle, and by writing 
on the copper with different chemical inks of his own com- 
position, this medium was found to be liable to all the objec- 
tions which had deterred him from prosecuting the stereo- 
type plan. Being, however, still of the opinion that his 
object was to be accomplished by art alone, and having laid 
aside his copper plates for a time as too expensive, he be- 
gan to look around for a substitute which would supply their 
place for all the purposes of practice, and at a much less cost. 
He was not long in determining this point ; for, being aware 
that certain kinds of stone had often been used for similar 
purposes, he converted the slab on which he ground his 
colors into a plate for exercising in wriling, and found it 
answered his expectations completely. Experiments now 
followed each other in rapid succession, all tending to en- 
courage him in the prosecution of his design; and when at 
length these Stone plates were rendered fit for undergoing 
ihe operations of the printing press, he was greatly pleased 
to find that numerous impressions might be taken on paper, 
without materially injuring the original. 

We shall now at once advert to the time when circum- 
stances conspired to force upon his attention those proper- 
ties of the art which, on their first unfolding themselves, so 
astonished and delighted him. “TI had,” says he, “just 
succeeded in my little laboratory in polishing a stone plate 
which I intended to cover with etching ground, in order to 


It is only 
of recent invention, and differs very considerably in princi- 












continue my exercises in writing backwards, while my 
mother entered. the room, and desired me to write her a bill 
for the washer-woman, who was waiting for the linen. I 


ed by taking proof-impressions from the stones; nor was 
there even-a drop of ink in the inkstand. As the matter 
would not admit of delay, and we had nobody in the house 
to send for a supply of the deficient materials, I resolved to 
write the list with my chemical ink, on the stone which I 
had just polished, and from which I could copy it at leisure.” 

When abont to remove this writing from the stone, some 
time afterwards, the idea strack him, that, by submitting its 
surface to the action of aquafortis, such an elevation might 
be given to the writing as would render it suitable, in the 
same way as wood-engravings, for receiving printing ink. 
The experiment exceeded his most sanguine hopes, and he 
lost no time in following up his success with others, all tend- 
ing to convince him that he had discovered a new and im- 
portant art. 

Thus it will be seen, that, to a very simple occurrence in 
itself, Senefelder was indebted for the hint on which hinged 
all his succeeding improvements. 

Having now briefly adverted to some of the leading inci- 
dents which ultimately led to the discovery of chemical lith- 
ography, we shall next proceed to the notice of such partic- 
ulars concerning the progress of the new art under the 
fostering care of its author, as may be thought generally 
interesting. 

Let it not be imagined that Senefelder’s difficulties ceased 
with this discovery : the fact is otherwise ; for, in addition 
to the many obstacles which he had to combat from lacking 
the necessary funds for the prosecution of his labors, others 
were not wanting of a nature equally serious, and which 
were to him the source of long and painful anxiety. Among 
the rest, it was not a little annoying to know that others 
were beginning to lay claim to the merit of a new discovery. 
But these, and other particulars connected with this part of 
our subject, must form matter for a future article. 


GCabiwuet of Nature. 
THE OCEAN. + 


Tue ocean surrounds the earth on all sides, and penetrates 
into the interior parts of the different countries, sometimes 
by large openings, and frequently by small straits. Could 
the eye take in this immense sheet of water at one view, it 
would appear the most august object under the whole hea- 
vens. It occupies a space on the surface of the globe at 
least three times greater than that which is occupied by the 
land ; comprehending an extent of 148 millions of square 
miles. Though the ocean, strictly speaking, is but one im- 
mense body of waters, extending in different directions, yet 
different names have been appropriated to different portions 
of its surface. That portion of its waters which rolls be- 
tween the western q@ast of America and the eastern shores 
of Asia, is called the Pacific ocean ; and that portion which 
separates Europe and Africa from America, the Atlantic 
ocean. Other portions are termed the Northern, Southern, 
and Indian oceans. When its waters penetrate into the land. 
they form what are called gulphs, and mediterranean seas. 
But without following it through all its windings and divi- 
sions, I shall simply state a few general facts. 

With regard to the Depts of this body of water, no certain 
conclusions have yet been formed. Beyond a certain depth, 
it has hitherto been found unfathomable. We know, in 
general, that the depth of the sea increases gradually as we 
leave the shore; but we have reason to believe that this in- 
crease of depth continues only to a certain distance. The 
numerous islands scattered every where through the ocean, 
demonstrate, that the bottom of the waters, so far from uni- 
formly sinking, sometimes rises into lofty mountains. It is 
highly probable that the depth of the sea is somewhat in pro- 
portion to the elevation of the land; for there is some reason 
to conclude, that the present bed of the ocean formed the 
inhabited part of the ancient world, previous to the general 
Deluge, and that we are now occupying the bed of the former 
ocean ; and, if so, its greatest depth will not exceed four or 
five miles ; for there is no mountain that rises higher above 
the level of the sea. But the sea has never been actually 
sounded to a greater depth than a mile and 66 feet. Along 
the coast its depth has always been found proportioned to 
the height of the shore: where the coast is high and moun- 
tainous, the sea that washes it is deep; but where the coast 




















happened not to have even the smallest slip of paper at 
hand, as my little stock of paper had been entirely exhaust- 



















































is low, the water is shallow. To calculate the quantity of 
water it contains, we must therefore suppose a medium depth. 

If we reckon its average depth at two miles, it will contain 
296 million of cubical miles of water. We shall havea more 
specific idea of this enormous mass of water, if we consider, 
that it is sufficient to cover the whole globe, to the height of 
more than eight thousand feet; and if this water were re. 
duced to one spherical mass, it would form a globe of more 
than 800 miles in diameter. 

With regard to its Borrom—as the sea covers so great a 
portion of the globe, we should, no doubt, by exploring its 
interior recesses, discover a vast number of interesting ob- 
jects. So far as the bed of the ocean has been explored, it 
is found to bear a great resemblance to the surface of the 
dry land ; being, like it, full of plains, caverns, rocks, and 
mountains, some of which are abrupt and almost perpendic- 
ular, while others rise with a gentle acclivity, and sometimes 
tower above the water, and form islands. The materials, 
too, which compose the bottom of the sea, are the same 
which form the bases of the dry land. It also resembles 
the land in another remarkable particular ;—many fresh 
springs, and even rivers rise out of it; an instance of which 
occurs near Goa, on the western coast of Hindostan, and in 
the Mediterranean Sea, not far from Marseilles. The sea 
sometimes assumes different colors. The materials which 
compose its bottom, cause it to reflect different hues in dif- 
ferent places ; and its appearance is also affected by the 
winds and by the sun, while the clouds that pass over it com- 
municate all their varied and fleeting colors. When the sun 
shines, it is green; when he gleams through a fog, it is yel- 
low ; near the poles, it is black ; while in the torrid zone, its’ 
olor is often brown ; and on certain occasions, it assumes 
a_Juminoos appearance, as if sparkling with fire. : 

The ocean has three kinds of motion. The first is that un- 
dulation which is produced by the wind, and which is entirely 
confined to its surface. It is now ascertained that this mo- 
tion can be destroyed, and its surface rendered smoothe by 
throwing oil upon its waves. The second motion is that 
continual tendency which the whole water in the sea has to- 
\wards the west, which is greater near the equator than te- 
jwards the poles. It begins on the west side of America, 
where it is moderate; but as the waters advance westward,, 
their motion is accelerated ; and after having travelled the 
globe they return, and strike with great violence on the east- 
ern shore of America. Being stopped by that continent, they 
rush, with impetuosity, into the Galf of Mexico, thence they 
proceed along the coast of North America, til] they come to 
the south side of the great bank of Newfoundland, when 
they turn off and run down through the Western Isles. This 
motion is most probably owing to the diurnal revolution of 
the earth on its axis, which is in a direction contrary to the 
motion of the sea. The third motion of the sea is the tide, 
which is a regular swell of the ocean every 12§hours. This 
motion is now ascertajned to be owing to the attractive 
influence of the moon, and also partly to that’ of the sun. 
There is always a flux and reflux at the same time, in two 
parts of the globe, and these are opposite to each other; so 
that when our Antipodes have high water, we have the same. 
When the attractive powers of the sun‘and moon act in the 
same direction, which happens at the time of new and full 
moon, we have the highest, or spring tides ; but when their 
attraction is opposed to each other, which happens at the 
quarters, we have the lowest, or neap tides. 

Such is the ocean, a most stupendous scene of Omnipotence, 
which forms the most magnificent feature in the globe we 
inhabit. When we stand on the sea-shore, and cast our eyes 
over the expanse of its waters, till the sky and the waves 
seem to mingle, all that the eye can take in one survey, is 
but an ineonsiderable speck, less than the hundred thousandth 
part of the whole of this vast abyss. If every drop of water 
can be divided into 26 millions of distin¢t parts, as some 
philosophers have demonstrated, what an immense assem- 
blage of watery particles must be contained in the unfathom- 
able caverns of the ocean! Here the powers of calculation 
are completely set at defiance ; and an image of infinity, 
immensity, and endless duration, is presented to the mind. 
This mighty expanse of waters is the grand reservoir of 
Nature, and the source of evaporation, which enriches the 
earth with fertility and verdure. Every cloud which floats 
in the atmosphere, and every fountain and rivulet, and flow- 
ing stream, are indebted to this inexhaustible source for 
those watery treasures which they distribute through every 





region of the land. In fine, whether we consider the ocean’ 


as rearing its tremendousbillows in the midst of the tempest, 






or as stretched out into a smooth expanse — wheth 
sider its immeasurable extent, its mighty movements, or the 
innumerable beings which glide through its rolling waves — 
we-cannot but be struck with astonishment at the grandeur 
of that Omnipotent Being who holds its waters “in the hol- 
Jow of his haid,” and who-has said to its foaming surges, 
« Hitherto shalt thou come, and no further, and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed.” 
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Origtual Portrp. 


CONVERSATION WITH NATURE, 








Oh, what a glory doth this world put on, 

To him that with a fervent heart goes forth, 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent. 





Come, seat thyself, my gentle friend, beside 

This casement low, and bare thine inmost heart, 

As one would bare at eve his burning brow 

Unto the sunset wind, and let the dew 

Of peace so sweetly shed from all around, 

Fall gently on thy soul. It is the morn, 

The tranquil, holy morn, which God hath called 

Most blest, — and when thy heart is tuned aright, 
There is no voice in Nature’s realm, but wakes 

Upon its chords the harmony of heaven. 

Life hath its hours of conflict, when the soul, 
Though weak, yet proud and vain, will madly strive 
To grasp the infinite, will lose itself 

In jarring theories, more dark than truth, 

Then fall exhausted back to earth again ; 

But such an hour, so sweetly calm, hath power 

To make us Heaven’s once more. What need of faith, 
If all were clear? and how were patient hope 

Unto its fulness wrought, if here on earth 

Were perfect bliss ?—— 

Him whom we love, yet have not seen, would work 
In us a fitness for our rest on high, 

And by the things revealed, teach us to trust 

In him for all. So, to the thoughtful heart, 

Through all creation’s works, there breathes for us 

An undertone, a voiceless harmony, 

Distinct and sweet, which turns our wand’ring thought 
Unto the power which hath created all, 

And makes this living, breathing, beauteous world, 
Like to a writen page, whereon we read 

Our origin, our destiny, and doom. 

And, gentle friend, there may, perchance, be those, 
Whom such bigh thoughts do sublimate and lift 

So far above tnortality, that more, 

Far more, than other eyes can see, to them 

May be revealed. Unto the waiting soul, 

Those dim, faint whispers, those electric thoughts, 
Those shadowy dreams whose flight we cannot stay, 
May be defined and clear, and in the bright 
Undimmed expanse of minds so purified 

From earth, spirit to spirit oft may be 

Vouchsafed. There is no happiness in doubt, 

And he is happier far, who loves and trusts 

His God, although the humbtest hind on earth, 
Than heaven’s brightest seraph e’er could be 

If fallen from his pure estate. Then look 

Thou forth, and drink with joyous lips the draught 
Proffered by nature’s hand, and Jet thy faith 

Grow strong, and high again. Doth not thy God 
Speak to thee now ? Hear’st not his still small voice, 
Within the blue concave above? His band 

Hath stretched it out, his voice to being spoke 

The stars, which he doth call by name, and he 

Hath made the very changing clouds which float 

Like seraph wings above —the soft, glad winds 
Which fan thy brow, the ministers of truth, 

If thon wilt fist tothem. The skeptic throws 
Thy lofty faith aside — makes Providence 
A madman’s dream, and binds from link to link 
The cause unto effect, through being’s chain, 
Until at last, within a wide eternity 
Of doubt he loses all, yet gravely boasts 

Of Reason’s power, and asks no beiter light. 
Vain man ! what is all science pure and true, 
But knowledge of the works, the power of God! 
Thou dost not dream that he who made the earth 
And sky, end woke the music of revolving 
Spheres, doth lack the power to govern, change, 
And order all, as suits his perfect will! 
And it doth task thy reason less to know 
And trust him, as Creator, Father, all, 
Than to believe this beauteous world, and more, 
Thyself, thy living, immaterial thought, 
Hath sprong from chaos wild, the birth 
Of idle chance. ; 


Look thou, my gentle one, 


. Upon yon summer flower! See how its hues 


Do softly blend toeach. The bow of heaven 
Hath scarce a lovelies tint, than here doth meet, 
1 watched it in the bursting bud ; when first 


er we con- 


Longfellow 









Its blushing hue broke through the gitdling green — 
I saw its petals one by one unclose, 

With such a tranquil joy, as one who sees 

In all a shadow of the unrevealed, 

Might feel, and I have seen it meekly bow 

Its head when storms were past, and then, look up 
Though bright, yet tearfully, like patient Faith, 
Unto the sky again. But thou dost see 

This bright and burning sun hath scorched it now, 
And every leaf doth tell of change and death. 

In part, it is thine emblem, thine and mine, 

And all who live. As dies the flower, so we, 

So all that hath its part with earth, doth die. 

But there is that within us born, dear one, 

Which doth not, which hath no part with earth, 
And knows not earth’s decay. 

Springing to being forth, it takes for once 

An earthly shrine, and, makes developements 

Of strength and power, through organs frail and weak ; 
But when its strivings grow too much for clay, 

It lays them down, and stands alone, and strong, 

A thing which nonght can harm, but Him who gave 
It life, — ** who kills and makes alive.’?” What then 
Its ends, capacities and powers may be, 

Our feeble sense may compass not, and yet 

Its proud aspirings here, might teach us well 

They were most lofty and most pure. 





But see! this darkness inthe sky. Slowly, 
While we have mused, from out the beaming west 
An inky cloud hath crept ; see thou, how like 
A conqueror it sweeps athwart the arch 
Of heaven. Still far above the burning sun 
Doth pour its beams on it, and it doth send 
Jts answer back in many a fiery chain, 

Which makes the day grow pale, and far and faint 
The muttering thunder rolls, and trembles 

Like the chariot wheels of the Most High, 

Flower and stream within the lurid light 

Grow wai and pale ; the bird’s swift wing hath cleft 
The threatening sky, and sought its home ; the child 
Hath left its scattered toys, and bid its head 

In trembling fear upon its mother’s breast, 

And in some darkened room, with smothered tones, 
They wait the bursting storm. For thee, thou hast 
No fear, it is thy Father speaks, and thou 

Wouldst hear his voice. Look! near and nearer yet 
It comes. The bending heavens are dark, 

And rushing o'er the silent earth, the strong 

Swift wind doth sweep, in glorious might. 

Hush! speak low ! send forth thy heart in prayer; 
Unveil thy soul, for God is near ; — it breaks, 

A fiery crash, and rolling slowly back, 

Majestic, strong, unto its depths, the large 

Bright drops come dancing down to earth, on tree 
And flower, as if in joy that they were free — 
Again, again, hear thou the voice of God, 

Doth not this glory kindle up, dear one, 

The smothered fire within thy soul ? 

Swells not thy heart, with those unuttered thoughts 
Which find on earth no home? There is, there is 
An hour, when He who speaks to us, amid ° 
The sunshine and the flowers, as in the storm 

And tempest’s voice, will be in truth 

Revealed tous. ‘Till then, with awe and reverence 
Let us pray, for patience and for faith. 


Natchitoches, La., 1841. « FLORENCE. 


PAiscellanies. 








ANECDOTES. 


erpool, not long since, of the Church Missionary Society 
They are both capital of their kind, and show how important 


the language in which he addresses an assembly: 
“A meeting in connection with the Bible Society, was re- 
cently held in Paris, at which a gentleman appeared who 


jhad been sent over from England by the Committee of the 


Bible Society of London. This representative had been 
chosen, we understand, for his superior knowledge of the 
French language. In his tarn, he addressed the Parisian 
assembly, with great fire and energy; but when he expected 
to see them beaming with enthusiasm or melted into tears, 
he observed a smile on every face, and heard from every 
quarter, the sound of suppressed laughter. This occurred 
so often that there was no mistaking it for any casual effect, 
and the gentleman was, no doubt, mightily astonished at 
such a display from people so weil bred as the French are 
generally allowed to be. When he had finished his oration, 
he asked a friend what could possibly have occasioned so 
much Jaughter while he was speaking. He found, to his 
utter dismay, that in his eagerness to impress upon the as- 
sembly the necessity of taking the water of life (the Scrip- 
tures) to the poor heathens, he had unconsciously been ex- 
































Tue following anecdotes were related at a meeting in Liv- 


it is that an orator should possess a thorough knowledge of 














patiating with al} his might, on the virtues of brandy, (eau 
de vie,) exhorting the multitude to enable them to send 
brandy to those who were athirst, and telling them that 
thousands of their fellow-creatures were perishing for the 
lack of brandy! 

Another reverend gentlemen, wishing to parallel the above 
anecdote, told of a French divine, who, preaching in this 
country, fell into a mistake almost as amusing as the above. 
As the English clergy are accustomed to call those of their 
communion, their flock, the French designate all who as- 
semble under their ministry, their sheep. - The French 
divine alluded to, haranguing his hearers in English, but 
forgetting that we have in our language wo translations for 
mouton, one signifying the dead and the other the. living ani- 
mal, continually addressed his congregation, much to their 
surprise, as his dear muttons !” 























NEW PLAN OF COURTSHIP. 
Ar a wedding recently celebrated, were present some 
twenty-five young persons, all of them in a condition which, 
for various reasons, they generally concurred in regarding as 
undesirable — the “unengaged.” One of the gentlemen of 
the party suspected the prevalence among them of feelings 
that might easily be exchanged for others infinitely more 
fixed and agreeable. He accordingly proposed the choosing 
of a President, a person worthy of all confidence, whose 
duty it should be to receive from each individual a folded 
paper inscribed with the name of the person of the other 
sex whom the first would be willing tomarry. The President, 
in addition to the restraints of his own sense of honor, was 
to be put under a solemp pledge of secresy. All refusing 
to accede to the proposition, were for a time to leave the 
room. Those. whose choice was reciprocal — that is, whose 
papers contained the same two hames — were to be privately 
linformed ; while the selections of the others were to remain 
undisclosed. The result was that the trial was made: all 
shared in the experiment, and eleven couples were found to 
have made themselves happy —and their several unions 
were afterwards consummated. 













































THE LAWYER AND QUAKER. 
A Quaker was called into court to give in his testimony 
in acase atlaw. On being requested to hold up his hand to 
be sworn, he replied that his Bible taught him to ‘‘ swear not 
atall.”’ ‘ Well,” said the limb of the law, “do you expect” 
to arrive at heaven any sooner, by being so scrupulously 
exact?” ‘IT cannot tell thee,” said the Quaker, “but if I 
should not, I wish to do what seemeth me right.” “ But did 
you ever hear of a Quaker going to heaven?” inquired the 
lawyer, quizzingly. ‘Yes.’ ‘“ Well, how in the worid did 
he get there? Did he have no difficulty?” said the lawyer, 
heaping question upon question. ‘ Why, yes,” said the 
Quaker, “if thee wishes to know, I will tell thee. He 
arrived at the gate, and there was some dispute about admit- 
ting him, but they looked all around for a lawyer, and could 
find none, to decide upon the case, and he was forthwith ad- 
mitted. 









INSTINCT OF BIRDS. 

Birps have an extraordinary faculty in avoiding danger, 
although it be not apparent at the time. Some years ago, a 
large and beautiful ash tree was blown down in the vicarage 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. About one bandred and forty 
distinct rings marked the growth of this tree, and those cir- 
cles which remained, became too minute to be counted ; the 
tree was thus of great age, but was found decayed near the 
root. A colony of rooks had been accustomed to baild their 
nests upon this tree; but on a sudden, and before the tem- 
pest which had uprooted it, they deserted it, bat for no appa- 
rent reason, and took up their abode in an ash tree growing 
near, the situation of which was between the chimneys of 
the adjoining houses. 



















A MISER. 

Danret Dancer, though rich, was noted for his miserly 
disposition. It is related of him as @ fact, that, amongst 
other things, from a principle of rigid economy, he rarely 
washed his hands and face; and when he did, it was always 
without the assistance of soapor towel. Dispensing with 
those articles of expensive luxury, he used, when the sun 
shone, to repair to a neighboring pool, and, after washing 
himself with sand, he would lie on his back to dry himself. 
Dancer, about six years before his death, during a hot sum- 
mer’s day, was observed by.a neighbor very assiduously 
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employed in throwing water from a poo), by means of a fry-|/attend to what I am going to say : — Metrophan Kalenko 

ing-pan, on the surrounding meadow, which happened to be//died yesterday, aged fifty ; if you wish to be a citizen, you W E E IK ue Y M A (e AZ IN E e 
BOSTON, SATURDAY, JULY 10, 1841, 


burnt up. On being questioned as to the object of his labor,||must take upon yourself his name and his age; then we 
he observed “that he wanted a bit of nice fresh grass for|| will allow you to be substituted for him, and will give you 
his old horse, for hay being then very dear, a poor body |/his certificate and other documents.” _ Ivan Gristhoy joyfully <n 
ought to be sparing of it.” consents, and becomes all at once a respectable citizen of a 
. very respectable age. The departed Metrophan still ‘lives 
ander his metamorphosis on the civic register, and probably 
after two or three other renewals of his existence, dies at 
the patriarchal age age of one hundred and fifty. We need, 
therefore, no Jonger marvel at the frequent accounts of 
deaths in Russia of persons exceeding one hundred years of 
age. — Ezaminer. 













































Incrpents or Traver in Central America, Chiapas, and - 
Yucatan. By John L. Stevens. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Boston: Tappan & Dennet. 

This work, which has been so long anticipated by the pub. 
lic, has at leugth made its appearance, in two beautiful octa. 
vo volumes, with costly engravings. The well known char. 
acter of the author, together with the interest attached to 
this portion of country, had raised the expectations of the 
community very high, which have been more than realized 
by the appearance of the volumes. 

As an evidence of the favor with which it has been received 
by the public,we learn that two editions were disposed of with- 
in a week after its publication. It is not merely a book of 
travels, but contains a minute description of the deeply in. 
teresting ruins and antiquities that are here found in such 
abundance, illustrated by drawings taken on the spot by Mr. 
Catherwood. It is a book of thrilling interest ; and visiting 
the country, as the author did, with the authority of an ac- 
credited agent of the United States, many sources of infor- 
mation were furnished him, which otherwise would not have 
been obtained. — We shall give some extracts hereafter. 


From the Knickerbocker for June. 
PASSING AWAY. 
BY G. H. COLTON, 
I asked a dark Stream, swiftly gliding 
To join the ocean's mingled mass, 
“© Stream! why, ever unabiding, 
Dost thou still onward pass? 
Winds, flowers woo thee! stay, oh, stay!" 
The dark Stream answered, hurrying on: 
“Tin the ocean depths must lie, 
Thou hastest to eternity : 
O mortal man, our lot is one— 
Passing away !" 


ADROIT VILLANY. 

A rerson, handsomely attired, and wearing the insignia 
of several orders, addressed the servant of a house in the 
rue St. Dominique, two days ago, saying, “I have just met 
Biancourt (the master of the house, ) and I am going to wait 
his return in his cabinet.” With all the air of a man inti- 
mate with the family, he walked into the cabinet, and tak- 
ing up some journals from the table, sat down to read them, 
first shutting the door, After abvut a quarter of an hour, 
he came out again, and pretending that he had a short visit 
to make in the neighborhood, desired the servant to request 
M. Biancourt, if he came in first, to wait his return. M. 
Biancourt did come in first, but could not understand the 
message of his man, as he had not made any appointment. 
The mystery, however, was soon cleared up, for, on entering |/history of morals, that we have but to magnify a little crime 
his cabinet, he at once discovered that his secretary had /|jinto a great one, in order to obtain honor thereby, instead of 
been broken open and robbed of six thousand francs, in| ignominy and punishment. The learned Dr. Porteus says : 
bank notes, besides jewelry of considerable value. — Galig- One murder makes a villian; 
nani. Millions a hero.” 
Dr. Young, likewise, in his ‘* Love of Fame,” says: 


** One to destroy is murder, by the law; 
And gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe. 
To murder thousands takes a specious name, 
War’s glorious art, and gives iwnmortal fame.” 





Iasked the Wind, the waters wooing, 
And with the gentle flowers at play : 
* Wind! sweet pleasure still pursuing, 
Why wilt thou ne‘er delay ? 
Inconstant lover! stay, oh stay!” 
The soft Wind answered, hurrying on: 
* Each lovely object I caress, 
Thou ever chasest happiness : 
O mortal man, our lot is one— 
Passing away!" 


Great anv Littcte Crimes. —- It is a carious fact in the 


I asked a Shadow, flitting over 

A field where sweetest sunlight shone : 
*O fleeting Shadow, restless rover, 

No sooner come than gone, 
Light, gladness scorn’st thou? Stay,oh stay!” 
The shadow answered, hurrying on: 

* As flies yon clond, I take my flight— 

Time's shadow, life, seeks death’s dark night : 
O mortal man, our lot is one— 

Passing away!” 


A GOOD, AN EXCELLENT BUSINESS. 

We heard a story the other day which amused us nota 
little, and ove we consider too good to be lost. A few weeks 
since, a person of respectable exterior and gentlemanly de- 
portment made his appearance in a little village not a|/But this principle is equally applicable to the common in- 
thousand miles from New Haven, where the inhabitants are |/stances of larceny, fraud and bankruptcy. It is notorious, 
somewhat proverbial for keeping a closer eye to their neigh-/|/too much so to need to be mentioned, except for comment, 
bors’ affairs than to their own. The stranger took lodgings||that, while little acts of fraud and theft are severely pun- 
at the village inn, and having no visible employment to per- warm and disgraced, similar acts of fraud, not tosay theft, 
plex or disturb him, his time passed off, apparently quite o a very extended scale, not only escape the punishment 
agreeably to himself, but much to the disquiet of the neigh-|/of the laws, but bring honor upon the perpetrator, just in 
borhood. Curiosity, that ever resiless tormentor of the vil-||proportion as they bring wealth into his hands. Again, 
lage, was all agog to learn the stranger’s business and|}while it is disgraceful, in the eyes of the community, to fail 
means of support, and many were the wise guesses and sage|/for a few hundred dollars, it is regarded as a proof of a 
surmises as to both, until a pretty general consultation and|| great capacity for financiering, to fail for many thousands ; 
thorough canvassing of the pros and cons, by the board of|/and the criminality of the fraud connected with the failure, 
gossips, it was concluded that he had neither, and that he/jjis forgiven, in consideration of the honorable motives of the 
would eventually leave the landlord with an uncancelled||/bankrupt, viz., to grow rich upon other people's labor and in- 
score as a token of remembrance. dustry! Because he did not deliberately intend to become 

At length, one of the most inveterate of the meddlers re-|/bankrupt, he is forgiven, from the consideration, that he 
solved in his own mind to broach the subject to the stranger, |jonly intended, by a system of borrowing and lending, and 
and thus by performing an act of kindness for his neighbor, ||employing the labor of others, to put all the profits of the 
unsolicited — whose easy nature he was certain was being||!abor and industry thus employed, into his own pockets. 
imposed upon —he would have an opportunity to satisfy || Instances of this kind of fraad have become so common, and 
of the readiness with which he wrote, that he called on a@/himself as to the stranger's real character. are so easily pardoned, by a community which heaps the 
publisher in Regent street one evening and tendered a song,'| He accordingly introduced himself, when the following||vilest reproaches upon an individual for a little difference in 
for which he demanded five pounds, and asked for the loan | dialogue ensued : religion or politics, that we have much reason to doubt 
of a like sum in addition. The publisher preferring to bar-| « Well, stranger, you have been in these parts considera-||whether all the appearance of morality among us is not 
gain for a new song, offered five guineas for one of three// ble time, 1 reckon?” gross hypocrisy. 

The stranger nodded assent. 

“Pretty dear travelling now; costs you a good deal to 
live at the tavern, I guess.” 

Another nod. 

«« Must have some business to pay, pretty good business, 
eh?” 

“ Yes, sir, you are correct there ; I have business —and it 
is good business — excellent business.” 

“Thought so; how much might it bring a month?” 

“ Forty dollars, sir.” 

“Forty dollars a month! well, tis good business any 
how that pays you that. What is it, if I may be so bold?” 

“Not bold at all, sir—I take pleasure in informing you. 
You must know, in the first place, I make twenty dollars a 
month simply by minding my own business, and again I make 
twenty dollars by letting other people’s alone !” 


I asked the bright Cloud, lightly flying 

Across the heaven's fair, azure breast : 
~ «QO Cloud! on such pure bosom lying, 

Why wilt thou never rest? 

Its love entreats thee ! Stay, oh stay ! 

The bright Cloud answered, hurrying on: 
“IT seek a purer place than this, 
Thou seekest, too, a home of bliss: 

O mortal man, our lot is one— 

Passing away !"’ 


FACILITY OF COMPOSITION. 

Tne late beautiful ballad writer, Thomas Haynes Bailey, 
was reduced by an extravagance of expenditure from afflu- 
ence to extreme poverty. During the last years of his life, 


he supported himself by his pen, and it is related in — 


4 


verses, and Bailey walked to the window and wrote in rin 


five minutes, one of his finest and most popular melodies. BaromerricaL Utitity or tHe Spiper.—The spider, as 


we learn from a French philosopher, is a more unerring in- 
dicator of impending changes in the atmosphere, than the 
best barometer. These insects have two different ways of 
weaving their webs, by which we can know what weather 
we are to have. When the weather inclines to turn rainy 
or windy, they make the principal threads, which are the 
foundation, as it were, of their whole web, very short and 
rather thick; whereas, they spin them mach longer when 
fine and warm weather is to be expected. Hence it appears 
clearly, that the spiders have not only a near, but also a dis- 
tant presentiment of the changes which are about to happen 
in the air. The barometer foretells the state of the weather 
with certainty only for about twenty-four hours, whereas, 
we may be sure that the weather will be fine twelve or four- 
teen days, when the spider makes the principal threads of 
its web long. 

The barometers are frequently very fallible guides, pat 
ticularly when they point to settled fair; whereas the work 
jjof the spider never fails to give the most certain information. 


LONGEVITY IN RUSSIA EXPLAINED. 

A sTaTIsTicaL economist, who knows nothing of the inter- 
nal arrangements of the province, mast be sadly puzzled to 
account for the extraordinary tenacity and vigor of the vital! 
powers, the healthful influence of the climate, and the aston- 
ishing greatness of the average duration of human life in 
Bessarabia. The problem is, however, easily solved, when 
tae contrivance of the civic authorities to increase the num- 
bers within their municipal jurisdiction is understood. A 
refugee appears and prays to be enrolled as a Mesnechanin — 
that is, a citizen of the town. He is at first told, “That it 
is not a matter of course, friend : you have no passport, too : 
but wait awhile, and we will see what can be done for you.” 
The refugee waits until one of the civic community dies, 
and then he is summoned to appear again before the Red 
Table, in the magisterial office. Now the business proceeds 
thas:—“ What is your name?” «Ivan Gristboy.” — 
“ What age?” “ Twenty-five.” —“ Well, young man, 


Some idea may be formed of the Arabian language, from 
the fact, that it contains one thonsand different words for 
sword, four hundred for lion, four hundred for serpent, and 
eight for honey. : 
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A vessel was lost on the rocks at Cornwall, England, in 
March. The coast guard and inhabitants finding it impos- 
sible to put off in their boats, resorted to the apparatus of 
Captain Manby — firing rockets to the vessel in distress. 
So perfect was the aim, that the first rocket fired reached the 
deck, when a hawser was attached to the rocket line and 
hauled ashore ; the distance from the beach to the vessel was 
apwards of a quarter of a mile. A communication being 
hus made, a cradle was fixed to the line, by which means 
of seven persons, were 


This insect, which is one of the most economical of animals, 
does not go to work, nor expend such a great length of 
threads, which it draws out of its body, before the most per- 
fect equilibrium of all the constituent parts of the air indi- 
cates with certainty, that this great expenditure will not be 
made in vain. Let the weather be ever so bad, we may 
conclude with certainty that it will not last long, and soon 
change for settled fair, when we see the spjder repair the 
damages which his web has received. 
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ithe whole of the crew, consisting 
safely landed. 

The ladies of Lafayette and Ciay counties, Missouri, have 
adopted as a standing rule, a resolution not to marry any 
man who does not subscribe for a newspaper, and pay for it 
in advance. 

The Cincinnati Republican states that the arch of the 
vault that had been constructed to receive the remains of 
Gen. Harrison, near the late residence of the deceased, fell 
in, badly injuring one of the workmen. 

A Texan, judge condemned a man, found guilty of assault 
jand battery, to sleep or rather to remain in bed, three suc- 
cessive nights, without a masquito bar! 





The Tune oF Orv Hunprep.— Martin Luther was the 
author of the melody of this “old hundredth psalm tune,” 
but the original bass, the second, and the counter-tenor were 
put to it by Dr. John Dowland. The following anecdote has 
been related concerning this tune. Some years since, the 
place of organist, at an English Cathedral, in the country, 
was vacant. For this situation there were ten candidates, 
each of whom was to perform any tune which he thought 
proper, before the electors. The person whose turn it was 
to play last, had the mortification of finding that the piece 
which he intended to perform, had been chosen by one of 
the other candidates. In this dilemma, he knew not for 
some time how to proceed, but at length had recourse to the 
old hundredth, or Savoy tune. The electors, having had their 
ears tickled, the whole morning through, with light, fan- 
tastic, and wonderfully rapid movements, were at length 
alleviated by the simple harmony of Old Savoy ; its well- 
known tones found access to their souls, inspired devotion, 
and induced them to make choice of the last performer for 
their organist. 


CELEBRATION OF INDEPENDENCE IN BOSTON. 


Tue Anniversary oF THE DecLaRATIoN oF INDEPENDENCE 
was duly celebrated in this city on Monday. The several 
Temperance Societies turned out in large numbers. The 
‘Cold Water Army ” made, with their numerous devices, a 
fine appearance. It was truly “an army with banners.” 
Addresses were made on the Common by members of the 
Washington Total Abstinence Society, and the members of 
the State Temperance Society dined together at Faneuil 
Hall. 

The floral procession, composed of the children of the 
Warren street Chapel, made a beautiful appearance. The 
bouquets and moss work were arranged with great taste, and 
met eager purchasers, at fair prices. 

The Sunday Schools connected with the several Baptist 
Churches — a large procession, comprising between two and 
three thousand children — were formed and marched to the 
Common, and constituted a pleasing feature in the incidents 
wf the day. 

The members of the City Government, with several State 
officers and others, formed in procession at City Hall, 
whence they were escorted by the Greys, under the com- 
mand of Col. Macomber, to the Odeon, where an oration was 
delivered by George T. Curtis, Esq., which is spoken of as 
being a fine literary prodaction, every way worthy of the 
author. It was free from all party politics, and was truly 
national in its character. 

At nine o'clock, or a little before, the display of fireworks 
from the Common commenced, which gave little satisfaction, 
owing to the threatened storm that was rising in the south 
east. Jt commenced raining soon after nine, accompanied 
with vivid lightning and rattling thunder. It is estimated 
that something like eighty thousand people had assembled 
on the Common and vicinity to witness the display of fire- 
works when the rain setin. Just after the commencement 
an alarm of fire was sounded from Orange lane. The rain 
and the alarm of fire soon set the immense mass in motion, 
and there was a general rush to the outlets of the malls, and 
the principal streets were soon filled with the moving. mass. 
They proceeded with the fireworks, in a harried manner ; 
occasionally there were two or three pieces in operation at 
the same time, as long as they could be ignited, which con- 
tinued till a quarter to ten, when they ceased. During a 
part of this time the scene was grand and terrific; the 
heavens were at short intervals red with lightning; a large 
fire was rapidly consuming several wooden buildings in the 
south part of the city, which was seen at a great distance, 
and the fireworks which were thrown off from the Common, 
lighted up the distant spires of the churches, which, with the 
cries of women and children, the rattling of carriages, the 
noise of the firemen, and the shouting of boys, rendered the 
scene one of intense excitement and alarm. As yet we have 
heard of no accident of a serious nature, which may be con. 
sidered a little extraordinary when it is recollected that a 
very large number of the people in the streets were from the 
country, who bad their horses and carriages in the streets, 
and amidst the chaos and confusion. The storm ceased 
suffering. about half past eleven. The quantity of rain that had fallen 

An island has been discovered between the Cape of Good||was sufficient to saturate the thirsty earth. Late in the 
Hope and Australia in which there are valuable coal mines.!/night another heavy shower passed over the city.— Transcript. 


We have the names of a few subscribers on our books, 
who have not yet remitted to us our dues. Will they oblige 
us, by attending to it soon ? 


GGreklp Mecrory. 


An attempt was made on Wednesday night last to break 
into the vault of the Globe Bank in this city. An attempt 
was also made to break into the Gloucester Bank on Tuesday 
night, but the rogue was alarmed by a person who heard the 
noise and opened a blind to ascertain the cause, and fled. 

The counting room of the Salisbury Manufacturing Com- 
pany was entered on Tuesday night, and sixteen thousand 
dollars stolen from the safe, in bills of the Merchants’ Bank, 
Salem. 

It is stated by the New York Tribune, that the Supreme 
Court have made a requisition on the Sheriff of the city to 
bring up McLeod before the said Court, at the term to be 
held next week at Utica, to hear their judgment on the ques- 
tion argued upon the writ of habeas corpus. 

The Milwaukee (W. T.) Sentinel, of the 22d alt., states 
that “a man with his wife and nineteen children, arrived 
here in the schooner Henry Norton, on Tuesday last, and 
have departed for a residence in the interior. He has up- 
wards of a dozen girls with him, and we understand he has 
left a part of his family behind! If a numerous population 
is a public blessing, this man is certainly entitled to a 
pension.” 

There are now open in London five distinct exhibitions 
of modern works of art, containing in the aggregate three 
thousand pictures, chiefly painted within one year. The 
Royal Academy exhibition contains fourteen hundred paint- 
ings, over one half of which are above four feet long —some 
ten feet— many eight feet. Stanfield sold one painting at 
the private view for five hundred pounds. " 

Forty thousand dollars worth of pork were recently pur- 
chased in New Orleans at two and a half cénts a pound, and 
shipped from thence to Louisville, where the owners expect 
to realize a handsome profit. 

Gen. Winfield Scott has been nominated for the place of 
Commanding General of the U. S. Army, left vacant by the 
death of Gen. Macomb. 

The Revenue Catter Hamilton was struck by lightning 
Monday night, and had her maintopmast head taken off 
No other damage was done. 

The New York Star states that Professor Ingraham has 
been appointed Secretary of Legation to Spain. He speaks 
the Spanish language as well as he does the English. 

Gen. Jackson had a very severe attack of the cramp cholic 
on the 22d ult., but was relieved after some hours of severe 
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From the Mother’s Magazine. 
IT IS NOT HARD TO DIE. 


“Oh! mother, say, must we all die ? 
You, sister, dear papa, and I! 
I do not like to think I shall 
Lie in the deep, dark grave so atill. 
Mother, I'm fond of life and play, 
‘And like not to be borne away 
From the green fields and pleasant light, 
To lie where it is always night.”’ 
** Come hither, child, and thou shalt place 
Within the ground in yonder vase 
This grain.”’ 
0, it is smooth and round! 
Mother, put not in the ground 
This pretty grain.” 
‘ * Do it, my love; 
For by this seed [ wish to prove, 
That it ig not so hard to die, 
And in the deep, dark grave to lie.”’ 
* 


+ * * * 

*t How sweet a fragrance fills. the room ! 
Mother, your flowers are still in bloom ; 
And oh, how beautiful they seem, 

While standing in the bright sunbeam ! 

Mother, I ’m glad you made me place 

That smooth, round seed within the vase ; 

For more delightful now, I see 

The blossoms in this pretty tree, 

Which from that buried grain has sprung.” 
“Tis thus, my child, with children young, 

And loved of God; their bodies die, 

And like that grain in earth must lie. 

But, like this flower, from thence must rise, 

A form of beauty in the skies,— 

Which quickly, springing from the tomb, 

In Paradise shall ever bloom.” 


MARRIED, 
In this city, Mr. William Spurr, 2d, to Miss Maria Campbell. — Mr. 
Benjamin Wild to Miss Olive Cethall. 
Tn Roxbury, Mr. David H. White, of Watertown, to Miss Mary A. 
Bates, of Roxbury. 


In Milton, 27th ult., Mr, Josiah Babcock, Jr. to Miss Margaret H. 
Fenno, both of M. 


DIED, 


Tn this city, Mr. Samuel J. Hollis, of Lynn, 30, son of Mr. Solomon 
Hollis. of Danville, Me. 
In Wrentham, Mr. Elias Ware, 88 —a patriot of the revolutiog. 
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2—Write to me, love, and let each glowing line 
Teem with the vows we have so ofien ta’en; 
Write to me. love, when the treasure’s mine, 
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task, and write to me again; 


Write to me, love, write to me ! 
Write to me, love, write to me! 





HOW TO CURE A HUSBAND. 
\A woman, whom her husband used frequently to beat, 
went to @ cunning man to inquire how she might cure him 
of his barbarity. The sagacious soothsayer heard her com- 
plaint ; and after pronouncing som@hard words, and using 
various gesticulations, while he filled a phial with colored 
liquid, desired her, whenever her husband was in a passion, 
to take a mouthful of the liquor, and keep it in her mouth 
for five minutes. The woman, quite overjoyed at so simple 
a remedy, strictly followed the counsel which was given her, 
and by her silence escaped the usual chastisement. The 
contents of the bottle being at last expended, she returned to 
the cunning man, and anxiously begged to have another, 
possessed of the same virtue. ‘ Foolish woman,” said the 
man, “there was nothing in the bottle but brown sugar and 
water.” When your husband is in a passion, hold your 
tongue, and, my life upon it, he will not lay a finger upon 
you.” 
AN AMUSING BLUNDER. 

Some years agoa bill was reported in the New York House 
of Assembly entitled ““An Act for the preservation of the 
Heath Hen and other Game.”” The Speaker of the House. 
who was not much of a sportsman, gravely read it — “An Act 
for the preservation of the Hearuen and other Game,” a 
blunder of which he was unconscious until an honest mem. 
ber from the north, who had suffered considerably by the 
depredations of the frontier Indians, moved an amendment 
by adding the words — “except Indians.” After the mistake 
of the speaker was corrected, the amendment of course be- 
came unnecessary, and was withdrawn. 

A SINGULAR ADVOCATE. 

Once on a time a traveller stepped into a post-coach. He 
found six passengers about him, all of them gray-headed and 
extremely aged men. The youngest appeared to have seen 
at least eighty winters. Our young traveller was struck 
with the singularly mild and happy aspect which distinguish- 
ed his fellow passengers, and determined to ascertain the 
secret of long life, and the art of making old age comfort- 
able. He first addressed the one who was apparently the 
eldest, who said that he had always led a regular, abstemi- 
ous life, eating vegetables and drinking water. The young 
man was rather daunted at this, inasmuch as he liked the 
goud things of this life. He addressed the second, who aston- 
ished him by saying he had eaten roast beef and gone to bed 
regularly drunk for seventy years — adding, that all depend- 
ed on regularity. The third had prolonged his days by never 
seeking or accepting office. The fourth, by resolutely ab- 
staining from political or religious controversies ; and the 
fifth, by going to bed at sunset and rising atdawn. The sixth 
was apparently much younger than the other five —his hair 


————--———————— 


was less gray, and there was more of it—a placid smile, de- 
noting a perfectly upright conscience, mantied his face, and 
his voice was jocundand strong. They were all surprised 
to learn that he was by ten years the oldest man in the 
coach. “How!” exclaimed our young traveller, “how is 
it you have preserved the freshness of life? Where there 
is one wrinkle on your brow, there are fifteen on each of 
your juniors’ ; tell me, I pray, your secret of long life? ’? — 
“It is no mystery,” said the old man; “JT have drank water 
and wine; I have eaten meat, and have eaten vegetables : 
I have held a public office ; I have dabbled in politics, and 
written religious pamphlets; I have gone to bed at sunset, 
and sometimes at midnight ; got up at sunrise, and at noon ; 
but — I always paid promptly for my newspapers.” 
DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

Some victim of disappointment thus dolefully sings his song 

of sorrow : — 
’T was ever thus from childhood’s hour, — 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay ; 


I never had a bird or flower, 
That did not fly or fade away. 


I never had a little kit, 
To pur so softly on my lap, 

But fortune’s malice followed it, 
To kill by cur, or schoolboy rap. 


I never had a bit of toast, 
Particularly good and wide, 

But fell upon the sanded floor, 
And always on the buttered side! 





THE FIRST PRINTED BOOK. 

Tue first book ever printed was the Mazian Bible, in Latin, 
supposed to have been issued between the years 1250 and 
1455. Mr. Hallam remarks on this fact in the following lan- 
guage :— 

‘Tt is a very striking circumstance, that the high-minded 
inventors of this noble art tried at the very outset so bold 
a flight as the printing an entire Bible, and executed it with 
astonishing success. It was Minerva leaping on earth in 
her divine strength and radiant armor, ready at the moment 
of her nativity to subdue and destroy her enemies. We may 
see in imagination this venerable and splendid volume, 
leading up the crowded myriads of its followers, and im- 
ploring, as it were, a blessing on the new art, by dedicating 
its firs: fruits to the service of Heaven.” 


. 
PETRIFIED HUMAN BONES. 


Aw English paper mentions that Dr. Lund, a scientific 
gentleman, residing at Lagoa Sonta, in Brazil, states that 
upon a late journey into the interior of Brazil, he had, for 
the first time, met with human bones in conjunction with 
the bones of acknowledged extinct animals, which must be 


of extraordinary antiquity, perhaps the oldest human bones 
that have ever been found; for they are in part petrified, 
and in their preserved condition altogether correspond with 
those of the extinct animals, in connection with which they 
were found. They will, he observes, throw a light on the 
inhabitants of this part of South America, in times which go 
much further back than our knowledge of this part of the 
world. The formation of the cranium is extraordinary — the 
forehead does not rise in the same plane with the face, but 
forms a considerable angle, by which peculiarity they differ 
from all craniums of living races of men, and resemble the 
depressed heads represented in the ancient drawings of the 
Mexieans. In connection with the extraordinary bones was 
found a hemispherical-shaped stone, quite polished on the 
under surface, which had evidently been used for rubbing. 


CHILDHOOD. 

Tuer is in childhood a holy ignorance, a beautiful creda- 
lity, a sort of sanctity that one cannot contemplate without 
something of the reverential feeling, with which one should 
approach beings of a celestial nature. The impress of divine 
nature is, as it were, fresh on the infant spirit—fresh and 
unsullied by contact with this breathing world. One trem- 
bles lest an impure breath should dim the clearness of its 
bright mirror. And how perpetually must those who are 
in the habit of contemplating childhood — of studying the 
characters of little children, feel and repeat to their own 
hearts —“Of such is the kingdom of heaven!” — Aye, 
which of us, of the wisest among us, may not stoop to re- 
ceive instruction and rebuke from the character of a little 
child! Which of us, by comparrison with its divine sim- 
plicity, has not reason to blush for the littleness, the insin- 
éerity, the worldliness, the degeneracy of his own character! 
; THE LOOKING-GLASS. 

In her youth, a woman goes to the glass to see how pretty 
she is ; in her age, she consults it, to assure herself that she 
is not so hidous as she might be. She gets into a passion 
with it, but dies before she can make up her mind to break it. 

Ir was a rule among ancient physicians, that, as long as a 
sick person’s eye was so clear that the nurse could discern 
her own image in the pupil of it, his recovery was not to be 
reckoned hopeless. 


Tue Spanish milled dollar is probably current.in more re- 
gions of*the globe than any other coin. 
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